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U. S. Foreign Policy 
Keeps Pace with W ar 


As Germany Expands Her Area of 
Conquest, We Extend Our 
Lines of Defense 


THIS POLICY STIRS DEBATE 
Nation Faces Grave Decisions as War 
Moves Relentlessly Forward 
Into Crucial Stage 











The most important fact about Hitler’s 
spring campaign, to date, is that Germany 
has broken out of Europe and is appar- 
ently firmly lodged on the soil of Africa. 
It is a fact which brings a different com- 
plexion to the war between Great Britain 
and Germany. Heretofore, that struggle 
—except for the Italian sideshow—has 
been a contest fought only on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and over the British Isles 
and their sea approaches. 

But when the Nazis managed to slip 
several armored divisions through the Brit- 
ish Mediterranean blockade and land them 
in Italian Libya, the character of the war 
began to change. It moved toward a 
wider theater—a theater which takes in 
whole continents as well as great seas and 
oceans. 

This is a development which may prove 
to be of large importance to the United 
States. It may have a direct bearing upon 
the foreign policy of this country, a policy 
which is dedicated to the protection of the 
Western Hemisphere. For the farther Ger- 
many moves out of Europe the closer she 
is brought to this hemisphere. If, for 
example, the Nazis should follow up their 
victories in the Balkans with a lightning 
attack against other British positions in 
the Mediterranean, notably Egypt, Suez, 
and Gibraltar, they might soon win con- 
trol over an exceedingly vital area. They 
might gain access to the oil fields of Iran 
and Iraq, and they might bottle up or 
cripple the British fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. They might be in a position to 
take over the French African empire, from 
Tunisia on the Mediterranean to Dakar 
on the west coast. 


New Nazi Bases? 


If these things should happen, Hitler 
would be in control not only of the conti- 
nent of Europe but also of the whole north- 
ern part of Africa as well. It would place 
Dakar, which is within 2,000 miles of the 
South American coast, in Nazi hands. 
Portuguese and Spanish islands in the 
Atlantic, particularly the Cape Verde Is- 
lands and the Azores, might likewise fall 
to the Nazi grasp. The Azores are nearer 
to the United States in the Atlantic than 
Hawaii is in the Pacific. 

It is, of course, quite possible that these 
things will not happen. Britain is still 
strong in the Mediterranean and may be 
counted upon to put up a hard fight. The 
problem of supplying armies across water 
patrolled by the British navy is a difficult 
one which Hitler must face, and the blister- 
ing heat of North Africa in summer may 
wilt even a panzer division. It is far too 
soon to write off the Mediterranean and 
the North African coast as lost to Ger- 
many. 

Still, such an extension of Germany’s 
power becomes a distinct military possi- 
bility now that she has broken through 
the British Mediterranean blockade. It 
is a possibility which must be reckoned 
with and which requires the American 
people to think more seriously than ever 
about problems of hemisphere defense. 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Art of Seeing 
By WALTER E. Myer 


Living as we do these days amidst anxieties and worries; looking out as we must upon 
a world filled with sorrow and tragedy, it is important that we learn to see and make 
use of all the beauty which is available to us. It is necessary that we learn to see and 
appreciate that which is beautiful and ennobling in life. Marjorie Barstow Greenbie, 
in her book, The Arts of Leisure, writes of the special art of seeing things which are 
ordinarily unseen all about us. By way of illustration she tells this little story: “Once 
upon a time there was a little boy in a Victorian house in London. He had no sisters, no 
playmates, no yard to play in, and no toys; for his father and mother did not believe in 
toys. All day long he was left absolutely alone. Alone in a Victorian room, disciplined 
to silence and immobility, the child could do just one thing. He could look. He could 
look at the heavy curtains swathing the windows, at the patterned carpet covering the 
floor, at the whatnots and dried flowers, the dark steel engravings, the dim, flat oil 
paintings. He could stand at the window and count the bricks of the opposite wall, 
with intervals of rapturous excitement when the water cart stopped and was filled through 
its leathern pipe from a dripping iron post at the end of the pavement. And so he 
passed days ‘contentedly’ in tracing squares and comparing colors, and examining knots 
in the wood.” 

When this little boy had come to be a man he felt compensated for the years he had 
spent looking at little things, learning to see everything there was to see in a limited en- 
vironment, learning to appreciate the beauty of color. He acquired a comprehension of 
beautiful things, enriched by such a depth of emotion that “the beauty of cloud and lake 
and hill and of the forms of vegetation wrought the fervor and enchantment of first 
love.” Throughout his life he taught others to appreciate the beautiful and to discard 
the ugly. Thousands of homes in many lands are more beautiful today because of the 
influence he exerted many years ago. This lonely little boy who acquired “the special 
art of seeing’ and who taught so many others to see, was John Ruskin. 

This art of seeing is one which many do not learn. Most of us hurry about, here and 
there, busy with everything, and all the while we are missing much that lies immediately 
before us. We see with the physical eye but we do not comprehend. We do not ap- 
preciate. We miss the beauties of our own homes and yard, of the meadow through 
which we hurry on our way to see something far less attractive, of the sunset, of the 
stars at night, of the colors that might be seen in the trees, whether it be summer or 
winter, of very many things which might contribute to our happiness. We can learn to 
see, just as we have learned to talk. We learn by practice; by patient, unhurried ob- 
servation, followed by quiet reflection. When we have learned to see all that is spread 
before us, we “discover that there is nothing in life so cheap as joy. It runs along be- 
neath the pavements of life, like veins of water underground. Dig a hole anywhere, and 
lo, there is a well of it.” 


Defense Setup Of 
The U. S. Examined 


Emergency Government Takes 
Shape to Handle Problems 
of National Defense 


PRESIDENT’S POWER GROWS 


With All Emergency Divisions Under 
Executive Order, White House 
Assumes New Importance 














In Washington, last week, a government 
expert on production estimated the total 
cost of the present defense program to be 
$44,000,000,000. Forty-four billion dollars 
—or forty-four thousand million, which 
is a more graphic way of putting it—is a 
staggering sum. Its expenditure for any 
purpose whatever would be bound to pro- 
duce extraordinary changes in American 
life. 

During recent months we have dis- 
cussed in these pages some of the many 
changes which our program of defense has 
already brought about. There is hardly 
an individual who has not, in one way or 
another, felt its quickening pace, and 
hardly a business or profession which has 
not felt its impact. It affects not only 
Army camps, shipyards, steel foundries, 
and the like, but off-line railroads, small 
shops on the back streets, henyards, and 
corner drugstores. 


Government Machinery 

Another important change which has 
been developing for some time concerns 
the federal government itself. Just last 
week, for example, a new board to stabi- 
lize prices and protect the consumer, 
under Leon Henderson, was given broad 
powers over price levels, and proceeded 
at once to use them. A new board under 
Harry Hopkins was established by the 
President to administer the Lend-Lease 
Act. These are only two of the signs 
which indicate that a government-within- 
a-government is taking shape in Washing- 
ton. Today it is a defense administration. 
In the future it may be a full-fledged 
emergency government, such as now func- 
tions in England. It is a development 
which deserves close study. 

In normal times, as everyone knows, 
the President of the United States acts 
with powers which are clearly defined and 
limited by the Constitution. He suggests 
to Congress the laws he thinks should or 
should not be passed. By signing or veto- 
ing acts of Congress, he expresses his ap- 
proval or disapproval of what Congress 
does. But when an act is finally passed and 
becomes law, it is up to the President to 
see that it is carried out. 

In dealing with Congress and in carry- 
ing out its acts, of course, the President 
has the advice and assistance of the 10 
heads of important government bureaus 
which comprise his cabinet. Cabinet mem- 
bers sometimes advise him as a group, and 
sometimes as individuals. But upon sev- 
eral occasions in the past, the powers of 
the President have been greatly broad- 
ened to enable him to deal with a na- 
tional emergency. This was true during 
the Civil War, during the World War, and 
again during the black years of depression 
in the thirties. And it is true again today. 

At present, the cabinet functions as 
always, and so do the various government 
departments and independent offices. But 
using special powers given him by Con- 
gress, the President for some time has 
been systematically drawing upon the 
best minds and talents he can muster— 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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WIDE WORLD 


DURING THE WORLD WAR THE UNITED STATES TOOK MEASURES TO CONSERVE THE FOOD SUPPLY 











Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Defense Program in 1917 


EEK by week, almost day by day, 

the United States is being trans- 
formed from a peacetime to a wartime 
economy. The productive machinery of 
the nation is rapidly being geared to meet 
the needs of our own defense and those of 
Britain. Controls are being established in 
one field after another. One day a board 
is set up to iron out labor difficulties which 
hamper the defense program. Another day 
an agency is established to deal with 
prices and prevent them from rising too 
rapidly. The extent 
of the present con- 
trols and of the 
gigantic effort which 
is being made are dis- 
cussed in one of the 
feature articles of 
THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

The present effort 
to gear the nation’s 
economy to war needs 
stands in sharp con- 
trast to our experi- 
ence during the World War. Steps similar 
to those which have already been taken 
were taken in the last war, but few of them 
until after the United States had actually 
become a belligerent. In many directions we 
have already gone farther than we had by 
the time the World War was over. It has 
been the experience of that period that 
has guided political and industrial leaders 
in the present emergency. Then, we had 
little experience to fall back on and the 
nation had to work out its program from 
scratch. However, the task was performed 
with amazing rapidity. As the historians 
Morison and Commager tell us in their 
comprehensive Growth of the American 
Republic: 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Rapid Transformation 


It was not easy to transform the highly 
individualistic American economic system into 
a well-integrated military machine, but the 
task was performed with commendable speed 
and efficiency, though at a staggering cost. 
Spurred by necessity, Congress conferred upon 
the President powers more extensive than 
those possessed by any other. ruler in the 
western world—powers to commandeer es- 
sential industries and mines, requisition sup- 
plies, control distribution, fix prices, and take 
over and operate the entire system of trans- 
portation and communication. The President, 
in turn, delegated these powers to a series of 
boards, organized under the general supervi- 
sion of the Council for National Defense. 
These boards, in turn, mobilized America’s 
industrial, agricultural, and even intellectual 
resources for war purposes; the result was the 
nearest approach to a socialized state which 
it was possible to achieve where the profit 
system was undisturbed. 


Perhaps the most important of the war- 
time boards was the War Industries Board, 
headed by Bernard M. Baruch. Many 
features of the War Industries Board re- 
semble the present setup of national de- 
fense. Its powers were great and its duties 


many. Morison and Commager give us an 
idea of the extent of its activities: 


The task of this Board was to regulate all 
existing industries that produced war materials, 
develop new industries, facilities, and sources 
of supply, enforce efficiency and eliminate 
waste, fix prices, determine priorities of pro- 
duction and delivery, and manage all war pur- 
chases for the United States and the Allies. 
The production of some 30,000 articles came 
under the supervision of the War Industries 
Board, and that supervision was almost in- 
credibly minute. In order to save coal, the 
service of elevators was regulated even to the 
number of stops and the number of passengers 
they must carry; the number of colors on 
typewriter ribbons was reduced from 150 to 
five, styles of pocketknives from 6,000 to 144. 
Baby carriages were standardized; traveling 
salesmen limited to two trunks; and the length 
of uppers on shoes was cut down. New regu- 
lations for the manufacture of corsets released 
8,000 tons of steel annually; the elimination of 
tin from children’s toy carts saved 75,000 tons 
of tin; 31,000 gallons of varnish were saved 
by leaving painted lines off rubbers. “Women’s 
waist factories made signal flags, radiator 
manufacturers turned to making big guns, 
automobile body builders made airplane parts, 
gear plants made gun sights, piano factories 
made airplane wings.” Ordinary peacetime 
production all but ceased, the government for- 
bidding any work which might interfere with 
war manufacturing and conscripting labor 
to war purposes. It was such a regimentation 
of national economy as had never before been 
known; yet it was carried through with little 
friction and accepted in good spirit. 


Other Controls 


Toward the end of 1917, the government 
took over the railroads and operated them 
as a unified system. This action was 
deemed necessary in order to promote the 
greatest efficiency for war purposes. Other 
agencies of transportation and communica- 
tion, such as express companies, telephone 
and telegraph lines, were also taken over. 

The Food Administration, under Herbert 
Hoover, was set up to increase the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and to decrease their 
consumption. Prices were fixed, and the 
entire system of production and distribu- 
tion was rigidly controlled. It was the 
Food Administration which established the 
“‘wheatless” and “meatless” days. 


A similar administration was set up for 
fuel. A War Trade Board was established 
to control exports and imports. A Labor 
Board regulated relations between workers 
and employers, fixed hours and wages in 
certain industries, and otherwise dealt with 
labor relations. The War Finance Board, 
which served as a model for the present 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was 
authorized to make loans to industries en- 
gaged in the production of essential war 
materials. 


In a few months after the United States 
became involved in war, the whole char- 
acter of American life was drastically al- 
tered by this economic mobilization. And 
these economic controls played as vital a 
part in the war as did the direct military 
operations of the United States. 


™Pw Defense Program Adds to Work 


Of U. S. Public Health Service 


T a time when the country needs 

every soldier and sailor fit for duty 
and every worker producing at top ef- 
ficiency, public health becomes a matter 
of national defense. Accordingly, the 
Public Health Service, one of the agencies 
under the general direction of the health 
and welfare coordinator, Paul V. McNutt, 
is making new efforts to guard and improve 
the physical condition of the American 
people. 

The purpose for which the Service was 
established back in 1798 was that of caring 
for sick and disabled seamen, but as the 
years passed, scores of other duties and re- 
sponsibilities were added. Now uniformed 
representatives of the Public Health Serv- 
ice are stationed in every one of our ports 
to see that incoming ships and planes do 
not bring disease with them, and medical 
officers in foreign countries examine pros- 
pective immigrants. Using daily reports 
from all sections of the country, it keeps 
an accurate chart of the nation’s health, and 
can recognize an epidemic the moment one 
starts. Just as a physician diagnoses and 
prescribes for a sick individual, the Public 
Health Service diagnoses and _ prescribes 
for a stricken community. Like the 
physician, too, the Service is often called 
in emergency cases. Whenever disease 
threatens to get out of control, the ex- 
perts of the Service are sent to assist 
state health departments. 

Of its 15,000 employees, about 5,000 
are dollar-a-year men whose duty is simply 
to report on the prevalence of disease. 
The rest are the people who work in the 
quarantine service, the laboratories, the 
27 marine hospitals, or in administration. 
All are supervised by Dr. Thomas Parran, 
the surgeon general, whose offices are in the 
handsome Public Health Service building 
on Constitution Avenue in Washington. 

The technical and administrative staffs 
of this little army of public health are or- 
ganized in military fashion. From the 
surgeon general, whose rank and pay cor- 
respond to those of a major general, down 
to the assistant surgeon, who may be 
thought of as a first lieutenant, these gov- 
ernment doctors make up a select corps. 

The research activities of the Public 
Health Service are carried on by the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, and no in- 
stitution of its kind has greater achieve- 
ments to its credit. Its scientists dis- 
covered tularemia (rabbit fever) and the 
deadly Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
Pellagra, the curse of the poorly fed, and 
undulant fever, which has taken the lives 
of so many babies, are two diseases which 
Institute research workers have done much 
to curb. The mysterious parrot fever, 
too, would have killed far more people 
than it did if Institute scientists had not 
developed a method of treatment with 
which to fight it. These are only a few of 
the victories the National Institute of 
Health has won. All over the country 
its laboratories wage a never-ending war 
on malaria, typhus, leprosy, bubonic plague, 


and other diseases. Some of these labora- 
tories are actually on wheels, for when 
bubonic plague, carried by ground squirrels, 
gradually worked its way from the west 
coast to the mountain states, trailer labora- 
tories were fitted out to follow in its wake. 

The American people are healthier to- 
day than they ever were in the past, 
but Dr. Parran likes to direct attention 
to the great challenge that remains. The 
number of women who die in childbirth 
can be cut two-thirds, he says. Infant mor- 
tality can be halved. Of the 100,000 people 
who die of pneumonia each year and the 
70,000 who die of tuberculosis, half could 
be saved. He believes, too, that measures 
could be taken to prevent the deaths of 
40,000 cancer victims a year. 

The surgeon general 
hopes that the present 
crisis will awaken the 
necessity for a large- 
scale health campaign. 
We should no longer 
be content to lose a 
billion working days 
a year through ill 
health, to have 4,- 
500,000 citizens al- 
ways laid up with 
sickness of some sort. 
We should no longer 
be willing to waste 10 billions of dollars 
annually through sickness and preventable 
death. 

The emergency brings the surgeon gen- 
eral problems as well as an opportunity. 
One of the greatest is that of preventing 
disease in the rapidly growing towns where 
the presence of factories or army camps 
has attracted thousands of new workers. 
Many of these towns have completely out- 
stripped their water and sewerage systems, 
and in many of them the police and 
the health authorities are unable to cope 
with populations which have suddenly 
doubled or tripled. The result is that 
the communities in which defense work- 
ers live and soldiers spend their free 
time are often squalid and _ insanitary, 
breeding places for disease. The Public 
Health Service is advising town and county 
officials as to the best means of overcoming 
their difficulties. 

Another important problem presented 
by the rapid expansion of industry is the 
danger of widespread industrial disease. 
Chemicals, steel filings, cotton lint, and 
stone dust may seriously injure the health 
of workers if the proper precautions are 
not taken. With hundreds of thousands of 
inexperienced hands in our factories, the 
danger from industrial diseases is greater 
than ever. The National Institute of Health 
uses its industrial hygiene laboratory in de- 
termining the causes of such diseases and 
finding cures for them. 

In other fields, too, the emergency work 
goes forward. As our defense program 





USPHS 


DR. THOMAS PARRAN 


continues, more and more will be heard 
of the part the Public Health Service is 
playing in it. 
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MICROBE HUNTERS’ LABORATORY 
The U. S. Public Health Service is in the front ranks in the battle against disease. 
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e Vocational Outlook . 








Railway Occupations 


AILROADING is among the key indus- 
tries whose operations give a good 
picture of business conditions in the United 
States. Although beset with problems 
which are peculiar to themselves, the rail- 
roads put on or take off train crews as the 
freight carloadings and the passenger traffic 
demand. The depression found many train- 
men idle a great deal of the time, there- 
fore, but today the situation is reversed. 
Something over 1,750,000 workers are 
employed by the nation’s railroads. Many 
of them, however, are machinists, black- 
smiths, metal workers, electrical workers, 
clerks, typists, and members of other vo- 
cations, as well as many unskilled common 
laborers. These fields of work are not con- 
fined solely to railroads, of course, so they 
are taken up separately from time to time 
in this column. There are, however, a 
number of vocations peculiar to the rail- 
roads, such as conductors, engineers, and 
firemen. 

In April 1938, about 23,000 conductors 
were employed on passenger and freight 
trains. The average monthly wage of all 
conductors at that time was $234.42. This 
is a very good income, and the vocation 
would be particularly attractive, were it 
not for the difficulty of getting into it. The 
fact is that the number of conductors has 
declined steadily during recent years. In 
1917 there were 56,000 conductors in the 
country, and by 1938 the number had 
dwindled to 23,000. The decline is due in 
part to a falling off in railroad business. 
Busses are competing disastrously with 
passenger trains, and trucks are competing 
for the freight business. Not only that, 
but improvements in the engines permit the 
hauling of more cars in a train and this 
reduces the demand for conductors and 
other trainmen. 

The number of engineers and motormen 
has also declined. It has fallen from 
66,000 in 1917 to 41,000 in 1938. The 
engineers, like the conductors, receive good 
wages, the average at present being around 
$240 a month. 

Engineers and conductors ordinarily 
work their way upward in the service. The 
engineer may start as a fireman and work 
in the railroad yards and on the trains for 
a number of years, and then take an ex- 
amination for an engineer’s position. The 
conductor is likely to start as a baggageman 
or a flagman. 

Good opportunities for Negroes are sup- 
plied by the 9,500 positions as Pullman 
porters. The average earnings of all 
porters now total $92 a month, exclusive 
of tips. Tips vary, depending upon the 
“run.” A porter who is on a night “run” 
will make more in tips than if he is on 
a day schedule. But he has to make up 
the berths, which the day porter does not 
have todo. The amount of tips also varies 
with different sections of the country. The 
average received by union porters is $40 
a month, which gives a total average in- 


come of $132 per month, from which about 
$32 per month is deducted for expenses. 

The regular porter is appointed to his 
job from the list of extra porters taken 
on for part-time work during rush seasons 
or as substitutes in the absence of regular 
porters. 

The so-called “extra board,” however, 
applies to all these railway occupations. A 
train crew may be composed entirely of 
regulars, who have sufficient seniority in 
their jobs always to be able to count on 
working. On the other hand, it may be 
necessary to round out the crew with sev- 
eral called from the extra board—men who 
substitute for others, or who go to work 
fairly steadily when traffic is heavy. The 
extras, of course, are the first to feel the 
pinch of slackening times, because they 
receive fewer calls to work. For the most 
part, however, they work enough during 
a year’s time to make a fairly good income. 


The Week at a Glance eee 


Tuesday, April 15 

President Roosevelt placed Harry Hop- 
kins in command of the lend-lease pro- 
gram. 

Senator George, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, introduced 
legislation which would give the President 
authority to take over foreign vessels in 
U. S. waters during the emergency. 

British were reported to be reinforcing 
their troops in North Africa with men and 
equipment no longer needed in the East 
African campaign, which has progressed 
satisfactorily. 

Britain estimated its merchant shipping 
losses during the month of March to have 
been 400,000 tons. 


Wednesday, April 16 


Contradicting previous day’s claim that 
Allies were in headlong flight, Germans 
admitted they were encountering stiff re- 
sistance in the Balkans. 

Germans waged an air attack on north- 
ern Ireland, concentrating heavy blows on 
Belfast. 

It was reported that Soviet Russia would 
continue to aid China, despite the new 
Russian-Japanese pact. 

British Navy took part in North African 
campaign by shelling German positions in 
vicinity of Salum, Egypt. 


Thursday, April 17 


London suffered last night what was de- 
scribed as its worst air raid of the war, as 
an estimated 400 German warplanes rained 
bombs on the British capital for eight 
hours. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
outlined proposed plans by which an ad- 
ditional $3,500,000,000 in federal taxes 
will be raised during the coming year. 

British naval squadron was reported to 
have destroyed five Axis supply ships and 
three destroyers bound for Libya. 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson or- 
dered ‘‘freezing” of steel prices at levels 
which prevailed during first three months 
of 1941. 





American History 


1. It is believed that the first Euro- 
peans to reach continental America 
were (a) Spaniards, (b) Portuguese, 
(c) English, (d) Scandinavians. 

2. The Civil War began in 1861 and 
ended in 1865. In what year was the 
decisive battle of Gettysburg fought? 

3. The explorer who, searching for 
the fabulous “Seven Cities of Cibola,” 
traveled through what is now south- 
western United States was (a) Pi- 
zarro, (b) Balboa, (c) Coronado, (d) 
Cortez. 


4. In 1898 the Spanish Admiral Cer- 
vera lost his entire squadron in an at- 
tempt to escape from a harbor in (a) 
Puerto Rico, (b) Cuba, (c) the Phil- 
ippine Islands, (d) Hawaii. 

5. In 1885 the Statue of Liberty 
was brought to the United States 
from (a) England, (b) Scotland, (c) 
Greece, (d) France. 

6. The Lewis and Clark expedition, 
which made its way up the Missouri 
River and across to the Pacific Ocean, 
was sent out by President (a) Jeffer- 
son, (b) Jackson, (c) Grant, (d) 
Cleveland. 


7. The first war in which our fed- 
eral government drafted men for the 
Army was the (a) War of 1812, (b) 
Civil War, (c) Spanish-American 
War, (d) World War. 


Geography 


1. A land almost completely covered 
by a thick ice cap is (a) Alaska, (b) 
Canada, (c) Greenland, (d) Iceland. 

2. Mount Olympus, recently the 
scene of desperate fighting, is in (a) 
Albania, (b) Greece, (c) Libya, (d) 
Yugoslavia. 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geograpjy is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


3. Troop concentrations along the 
border of Ulster have made it appear 
that trouble might develop in (a) Tur- 
key, (b) Palestine, (c) Egypt, (d) 
Ireland. 

4. A German-Italian advance from 
Libya to the valley of the Nile would 
be likely to find the going difficult 
because of the (a) high mountains, 
(b) numerous rivers, (c) broad des- 
ert, (d) extensive swamps. 


5. Anti-aircraft guns are said to 
have been set up on the Great Pyra- 
mid, which is near (a) Alexandria, (b) 
Cairo, (c) Damascus, (d) Tripoli. 


6. The German pocket battleship re- 
ported northeast of the great island 
of Madagascar was therefore in the 
(a) South Pacific, (b) Bay of Ben- 
gal, (c) South China Sea, (d) Indian 
Ocean. 


7. The Rocky Dalmatian Coast 
which Italy has long wanted to take 
from Yugoslavia lies along the (a) 
Adriatic Sea, (b) Aegean Sea, (c) 
Ionian Sea, (d) Mediterranean Sea. 


Current History 


1. How has the German break 
through the British Mediterranean 
blockade changed the character of the 
war? 

2. What is the military importance 
of Dakar? The Azores? Greenland? 

3. How do the Nazis plan to or- 
ganize Europe in the event of a Ger- 
man victory? 

4. What is the meaning of the 
letters OEM and OPM? Who are the 
leading individuals connected with 
them? 

5. Nazi panzer divisions are revo- 
lutionizing land warfare. What is a 
panzer division and how does it 
operate? 








Italy claimed to have troops fighting on 
Greek soil after a break-through which 
pierced the Allied front in western Greece. 


Friday, April 18 


Germany claimed that the Yugoslav 
army had surrendered, and Britain an- 
nounced that henceforth Yugoslavia would 
be regarded as enemy-occupied territory. 

Britain claimed and Berlin acknowledged 
that a raid last night by the Royal Air 
Force on the German capital was the 
heaviest so far during the war. 

OPM Director William S. Knudsen an- 
nounced that the auto industry had agreed, 
commencing this summer, to reduce its 
output of private cars by 20 per cent. 


Saturday, April 19 

United States Maritime Commission let 
contracts for construction of 184 cargo 
ships at total cost of $364,800,000. 

British claimed to have sunk four Axis 
merchant vessels and one escort ship in 
the North Sea. 

Germans announced capture of Mount 
Olympus, forcing southward retreat of 
British-Greek forces. British admitted 
facing withering assaults, but claimed to 
have repulsed Germans. 


Sunday, April 20 


President Roosevelt appealed for 1,000 
young American doctors to volunteer for 
medical service in Britain. 

United States and Canada made public 
terms of agreement to cooperate in produc- 
tion of war materials for Britain. 


Monday, April 21 


House Ways and Means Committee 
heard the Treasury Department’s recom- 
mendations for sharp tax increases to meet 
defense costs. 

Germany claimed to have sunk five Brit- 
ish transports which, they asserted, were 
evacuating troops from Greece. 
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“He has this man’s hair and eyes, this one’s nose 
and chin, and that one’s build—but the others are 
entirely innocent.” 

BUGG IN COLLIER'S 


“Do you suppose it’s bad luck for a cat 
to follow you?” 

“Tt all depends. Are you a man or a 
mouse?” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“Are you saving any money since you 
started your budget plan?” 
“T’]] say. By the time I have it balanced 
up every night it’s too late to go anywhere.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 





Son: “Pop, you remember you said you’d 
give me a dollar if I passed in arithmetic?” 
Pop: “Yes, that’s the bargain.” 
Son: “Well, would it be worth anything 
to you to be relieved of that expense?” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 





Visitor: “My, what a large skating rink.” 
Instructor: “Yes, it has a seating capacity of 
five thousand.” —Watt StrEET JOURNAL 





A very dull play was the subject of con- 
versation, and someone defended it by saying, 
“Well, it wasn’t hissed.” 

“True,” replied another, “but no one can 
hiss and yawn at the same time.” 

—Watt STREET JOURNAL 





Mussolini became all out of sorts with one 
of his advisers. He let loose his wrath on 
the unlucky man, and ended up by ordering, 
“ .. . and don’t keep saying we shall win 
in the long run!” —Tw-BitTs 
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The 


UW. S. and Canada 


The agreement recently announced by 
President Roosevelt and the Canadian 
prime minister, Mackenzie King, is the 
most far-reaching one of its kind ever to 
be concluded between this country and 
another American nation. So far as war 
production is concerned, the economies of 
the two countries have been merged. The 
United States will furnish Canada with 
certain defense articles and buy the manu- 
factures and the raw materials which Can- 
ada is particularly well fitted to produce. 
Strategic materials, including aluminum, 
are expected to come from Canada, to- 
gether with certain kinds of munitions and 
ships. 

Canadian products can play only a very 
small part in our immense rearmament 
program, of course, for it is thought that 
their total value during the next 12 months 
will not exceed $300,000,000. But the 
products are items which we shall be glad 
to get, and the money we pay for them 
will help Canada finance her war effort. 
Many of the defense articles which we 
shall send to Canada will be furnished 
under the lend-lease law and so will not 
have to be paid for at this time. 

The United States-Canadian agreement 
is expected to speed up the production of 
the munitions Britain so urgently needs. 


$24,000,000 a Day 


Emergencies are expensive affairs. At 
this moment the billions for defense are 
pouring out of the treasury at the rate of 
something over $24,000,000 a day. But 


spending has not reached anything like its 
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NO “COOLING OFF” PERIOD FOR THIS BIRD 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


peak. When it does—a year or so from 
now—we shall be averaging between $75,- 
000,000 and $80,000,000 every 24 hours. 

During the present fiscal year, the one 
which ends June 30, the American people 
have spent about $6,400,000,000 in order 
to build up their defenses. In the coming 
year they must be prepared to spend 
nearly six times that sum. To raise this 
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WIDE WORLD 


JUST OFF THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
These 12-ton tanks, part of a $70,000,000 order for the United States Army, are rolling out of the 


plant of the American Car and Foundry Company in Berwick, Pennsylvania. 


They are being produced on 


an assembly line where mass production methods are being employed. 


amount, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau proposes to borrow one-third 
of it and tax for the other two-thirds. 
Under his plan, $12,667,000,000 must be 
raised by taxation. Present taxes would 
yield only $9,223,000,000, it is estimated, 
so new taxes must be levied to raise the 
balance. Next year, therefore, taxes will 
be increased by about a third all along 
the line. 

Though no one enjoys paying out his 
hard-earned money in taxes, there are sev 
eral considerations which will help to 
reconcile the taxpayer to his new burden. 
The new taxes will be levied to build a 
fighting machine which the nation has de- 
cided it badly needs. If borrowed money 
were spent for the purpose, the public 
debt would reach alarming proportions in 
no time. Then, too, heavier taxes mean 
less private spending and, consequently, 
less danger of a wild buying splurge which 
would send prices sky high. 


Auti-Air Raid 


Though serious attempts to attack the 
United States by air seem improbable 
today, the United States Army is taking 
no chances. It is building up a system of 
anti-air-raid defense which is designed to 
deal with any raids that a war might bring. 

The system will make use of interceptor 
pursuit squadrons, batteries of anti-aircraft 
guns, and battalions of barrage balloons. 
To enable these to do their work effec- 
tively, a nation-wide network of volunteer 
civilian observers is to be created. These 
observers will locate the enemy as soon 
as he appears and keep the Army informed 
as to his movements, 

By August from 500,000 to 600,000 
civilian “spotters” will have been enlisted. 
Many of these volunteers—perhaps a ma- 
jority of them—will be women. The 
American Legion and its women’s auxil- 
iaries will help, and so will the forest fire 
wardens, the official weather observers, and 
the members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. From housetops, church towers, 
and office buildings, in time of danger, 
these people will watch by day and listen 
by night, telephoning headquarters as soon 
as they discover enemy planes. 

The recruiting of the volunteer sentries 
will begin soon. The Army asks that no 
applications be sent it until it has published 
insiructions for enrolling. 


Automobiles 


Automobile salesrooms are busy places 
these days. Not only has the armament 
boom put money in people’s pockets, but 
it has made them fear that if they do not 
buy now, it will be years before they will 
be able to get cars as good as the 1941 
models at the prices that obtain today. 
Time may prove them wrong, of course, 
but orders for new cars are piling up. The 


1942 models, which will go on sale in the 
fall, will also have a ready market. 

There is no doubt that the great auto- 
mobile industry will be profoundly affected 
by the emergency. General Motors Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of almost half of 
the nation’s automobiles, has informed the 
Office of Production Management that it 
will not make any changes in its models for 
1943. Ordinarily, GM’s engineers, design- 
ers, and draftsmen would already be work- 
ing on the 1943 model, but now all of them 
are preparing to take part in defense pro- 
duction. Since the plants will not have to 
tool up for a new model, about 90 per cent 
of General Motors’ tool-shop space can be 
used for turning out machines for defense 
production. Officials in Washington expect 
the other great automobile manufacturers 
to follow the lead of GM in deciding to 
skip the 1943 model change. 

The whole industry has agreed to cut 
its production 20 per cent next year so 
that it will be able to increase its output 
of tanks, army trucks, plane engines, and 
machine guns. At least a million fewer 
passenger cars and commercial trucks will 


be produced in 1942. This will release 
labor and tools for defense work. It will 
release raw materials, too, in enormous 


quantities, for the automobile industry is 
the nation’s greatest consumer of steel, 
nickel, lead, rubber, and plate glass. 


Dectors for Britain 


Just 24 years ago the United States 
arranged to send hundreds of young doc- 
tors to help Britain during a desperate 
war with Germany. Today similar ar- 
rangements are being made to furnish the 
same kind of aid. The British Red Cross 
has asked for 1,000 doctors to make up 
the shortage now being felt in British 
military and civilian hospitals. As _presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, President 
Roosevelt has passed on the appeal to the 
medical men of the nation. 














OUR PATIENT UNCLE 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The American Medical Association is 
helping in the campaign to enlist doctors 
for service in the British Empire. Those 
accepted by the Royal Army Medical 
Corps will be commissioned as lieutenants. 
After a year of service, if they decide to 
continue, they will be promoted to cap- 
taincies. Their pay, at that time, will be 
about that which captains in the United 
States Army receive, and it will be subject 
to the income-tax rates prevailing in this 
country instead of the higher British rates. 
The volunteers will not be required to for- 
feit their American citizenship by taking 
an oath of allegiance to Great Britain. 

The doctors may serve in the British 
Isles, Egypt, Palestine, Africa, India, 
Burma, Malaya, or China. The British 
Red Cross cannot promise them safety, 
needless to say, but it says that they will 
work under the protection of the Red 
Cross Treaty of Geneva, a covenant which 
has been fairly well respected by belliger- 
ents ever since 1864. 

Britain’s need for doctors emphasizes the 
importance of the medical profession dur- 
ing time of war or national emergency. In 
this country many doctors are leaving ci- 
vilian life to join the ranks of physicians 
and surgeons in the armed forces of the 
nation. Other doctors are becoming over- 
burdened with work. 


Price Fixer 


When Leon Henderson was made ad- 
ministrator of the new Office of Price 
he_ selected 


Administration and 
steel, one of the larg- 
est industries in the 
United States, for a 
test of his powers. 
But those who have 
followed Mr. Hender- 
son’s career were not 
surprised that he 
tackled his new job 
in just that way. 

A quarter of a 
century ago, Leon 
Henderson was just a H. & E. 
New Jersey farmer’s Sa enone 
son who was determined to get a college 
education. For two years he toiled at 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, work- 
ing in his spare time as farm laborer, 
factory hand, newspaper reporter, sales- 
man, waiter, and referee. Then the war 
came along, and he went into the Ordnance 
Department of the Army. He emerged 
a captain, but he returned to Swarthmore 
and was graduated in 1920. 

After teaching a few years, he obtained 
a position as director of the Department 
of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in New York City. His duty 
was to hunt down loan sharks, and _ his 
efficient eight-year campaign against them 
was largely responsible for the enactment 
of new loan laws in 30 states. 

In 1934 Henderson attacked General 
Hugh Johnson’s handling of the National 
Recovery Administration with such vigor 
that the general made him an assistant and 
told him to serve in a “purely critical” 
capacity. Within two months he was head 
of the NRA division of research and plan- 
ning, but when the NRA was discontinued 
Mr. Henderson lost his job. 

Soon, however, his book Boom or Bust 
attracted the attention of Harry Hopkins, 
head of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and he was made consulting econo- 
mist of the WPA. A firm believer in the 
necessity of free competition in business, 
he helped get the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’s investigation of 
monopolies under way, and he was made 
executive secretary of the committee. His 
appointment to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in 1939 was bitterly 
criticized by businessmen, but there was 
little opposition to his being made price 
stabilizer of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission last June or administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration on April 
11 of this year (see page 1). 


Supply, 
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Pressure in the West 


(1) On France 


More than four months ago a complete 
deadlock was reached in the general peace 
negotiations between Germany and France. 
Marshal Pétain had given in on many 
points, but there were two things he re- 
fused to do. He refused to permit Pierre 
Laval, the pro-Axis former vice-premier of 
France, to enter his cabinet as chief of the 
government, premier, and foreign minister, 
as Hitler demanded. He refused also to 
take France into the war against Britain. 
As a result, all German-French talks were 
virtually suspended. 

Apparently encouraged by his success in 
the Balkans, Hitler turned once again to 
France, last week, in an effort to win her 
collaboration. This time, it appears, his 
demands may be a little less severe. Ac- 

















THE 1941 SEASON OPENS 


HUNGERFORD IN PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


cording to reports from Vichy he has 
asked that Laval be returned to the cabinet 
in whatever capacity is satisfactory to 
Marshal Pétain, and that permanent peace 
negotiations begin at once. In return, 
Hitler might be willing to guarantee the 
present borders of the French Empire (save 
those regions taken from Germany), release 
500,000 French soldiers from prison camps, 
cut the costs of the German army of 
occupation in half, increase the region of 
France under the control of Vichy, pro- 
vide France with more food and raw ma- 
terials, and perhaps restore a few sections 
of Alsace and Lorraine to the French. 

While making this seemingly conciliatory 
gesture to obtain cooperation, Germans 
have been exerting pressure in grimmer 
ways. German panzer divisions have taken 
up positions along the Libyan border of 
Tunisia to deal with any opposition the 
French colonia! army of General Weygand 
might make. Last week, while the food 
situation in unoccupied France was grow- 
ing steadily worse, the Germans seized 
53 large French ships, including the liner 
de Grasse, for their own use. The implica- 
tion is strong that if France does not yield, 
a great deal of further unpleasantness lies 
ahead. 


(2) On Spain 


In Spain, last week, signs were plenti- 
ful that Germany’s Balkan victory has 
created a profound impression. Violently 
pro-German forces, the fascist Falange in 
particular, which had been held in re- 
straint ever since Britain’s victories over 
the Italians in Libya, surged into the 
open once again. The tone of the entire 
press turned definitely hostile to Britain. 
What is more ominous, perhaps, is the de- 
velopment of a campaign against Portugal, 
the traditional ally of the British. A 
number of high government officials in Ma- 
drid, chief among them Foreign Minister 
Sufer, number 2 man in the government, 
are urging that Portugal be brought into 
line with the Axis in order “to prevent its 
ports and its important island possessions 
from falling into the hands of the British 
and Americans.” 

Behind this campaign, apparently, Ger- 


The Week Abroad 


man agents are busily at work. With the 
Balkan victories fresh in their minds, they 
are in a strong position to argue the 
futility of Spain’s hanging back from a 
close alliance with Berlin and Rome, par- 
ticularly as strong Nazi divisions lie just 
over the Pyrenees. Many neutral ob- 
servers believe Germany will soon make a 
strong effort to oust Britain from Gibral- 
tar, no matter what Spain’s position may 
be. In an effort to stem the changing tide, 
the American ambassador reminded the 
Spanish government, last week, that the 
United States stands behind a British 
victory, but whether this warning will have 
any noticeable effect is doubtful. 


News from Inag 


While retreating in Greece and barely 
holding their own in North Africa, British 
Empire forces staged a quick comeback in 
Iraq, last week, making it impossible for 
the pro-Axis military dictator, Rashid Ali 
Al-Grailani, to make any effective use of 
the powers he seized in a sudden coup two 
weeks before (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
for April 14). 

The two-week-old military government of 
Iraq, it will be recalled, was apparently set 
up with the aid of German-Italian agents 
for the purpose of placing Iraq’s 3,600,000 
Moslems, its Mosul oil fields, and its out- 
let on the Persian Gulf at the disposal of 
Berlin and Rome, which might also use 
it as an air base. A belief that Britain 
could spare no troops from the battle 
lines of Greece, Egypt, and Libya appar- 
ently encouraged Al-Grailani to take this 
step. 

But, as it later turned out, Britain did 
have troops to spare. They were waiting 
secretly in India. Britain also had a treaty 
of alliance with Iraq, signed in 1932, which 
contained a significant clause: 

The aid of the King of Iraq in event of 
war or imminent menace of war, will consist 
in furnishing to his Britannic Majesty, on Iraq 
territory, all facilities and assistance in his 
power, including the use of roads, rivers, ports, 
airdromes, and means of communication. 

In accordance with this agreement, there- 
fore, the British moved their troops up 
the Persian Gulf from India, landed in 
Iraq, and proceeded to place them along 
railroads, in the oil fields, and at other 
strategic points. The government of Ra- 
shid Ali Al-Grailani has had no choice but 
to come to terms with the British and make 
the best of matters. To all appearances 
the British have recouped their losses in 
Iraq. 


To Fight “Bandits” 


While Tokyo prepares to reach out for 
additional land frontiers, the inhabitants of 
North China are having a taste of the new 
order which Japanese militarism is im- 
posing upon the areas under its control. 
Parts of North China have been occupied 





by Japanese troops since 1933; in other 
provinces the occupation has been more 
recent. But in none have the Japanese 
yet succeeded in restoring order sufficiently 
to enable them to carry out their economic 
program. 

Guerrilla bands, comprised of Chinese 
farmers skilled in concealing their identity, 
still continue to plague the Japanese au- 
thorities. Under cover of darkness. they 
raid railway lines, roads, bridges, mines, 
and factories, destroying what they can, 
then return to their homes. In the morning, 
these “bandits,” as the Japanese call them, 
may be seen working in the fields, wearing 
the poker face of deceptive submission. 

So effective has this guerrilla war been 
that the Japanese military authorities have 
been compelled to adopt radically new 
measures in their “pacification” drive. 
Inhabitants of North China must now 
carry personal identification cards, issued 
only after fingerprinting and exhaustive 
examination. Everyone must obtain, in ad- 
dition, a guarantor who will vouch for his 
being a “good citizen.” 


In breaking through strong Greek-British 
lines with such speed and impact, Hitler 
has again used the two weapons which 
proved so successful in Poland, the Low 
Countries, France, and Yugoslavia—the 
dive bomber and the panzer division. 

Panzer is a German word meaning heavy. 
The panzer division is a heavily armored 
mechanized force of about 8,000 men, and 
a variety of tanks, trucks, motorcycles, 
and armored cars. In blitzkrieg warfare, 
developed to such a high point by the 
German general staff, the panzer division 
is the spearhead of the attack. Together 
with the dive bomber, it inflicts the shock 
which stuns the enemy and opens a wide 
gap in his lines. 

In an average attack, the panzer division 
starts far in the rear of its own lines. 
Enemy aircraft may see it coming, but they 
cannot tell until the last moment which 
part of the line it will strike. Sometimes 
it will drive straight for the enemy line, only 
to swerve and strike somewhere else. Thus 
it always has the advantage of surprise. 

The first enemy ground troops usually 
see of a panzer division is a series of 
motorcycles and low-hung armored cars 
speeding by at 70 miles an hour, if the 
roads are good, while dive bombers go to 
work overhead. While these are drawing 
fire from rifles and machine guns, heavy 
armored cars and light six-ton tanks come 
into view, followed immediately by tanks 
of all sizes and sorts, ranging from six to 
30 tons, in groups of 250. Against this roll- 
ing wall of steel, spouting liquid fire and 
blasting with heavy guns, almost any line 
will wither away, and once the breach is 
made, the panzer division drives on, spread- 
ing out fanwise behind enemy lines as it 





ACME 


VANGUARD OF A PANZER DIVISION 
Heavily armored Nazi units are photographed in Africa where they are pushing the British back into Egypt. 





INT'L NEWS 


AGAIN THE REFUGEES 


As in northern Europe, last year, the outbreak of 

wor in the Balkans has produced its crop of refugees. 

The same harrowing tales of flight and suffering 
are being told again. 


does. It is replaced at once by a Schnell, 
or fast division, also with tanks and motor- 
cycles, but carrying troops in armored 
trucks as well. This is a “mopping up” 
division, and it is followed by masses of 
infantry. 

Out of 244 divisions in the German 
army, only 13, or possibly 15, are of the 
panzer type. But they have been so 
effective in driving great holes in enemy 
lines that they are already revolutionizing 
modern warfare. 


George of Greece 


Twenty-four hours after the death of Al- 
exander Korizis, premier of Greece, his 
government admitted that he had taken 
his own life. Although 
no one seems to know 
exactly what moti- 
vated Korizis in this 
matter, most observ- 
ers believe the trag- 
edy which has over- 
taken his country had 
a great deal to do 
with it. 

Following Korizis’ 
death, King George 
II has reorganized the 
cabinet and taken 
upon himself the duties of premier and 
the burden of piloting Greece through one 
of her darkest hours. 

George of Greece is known as one of the 
quietest and most cautious kings of Eu- 
rope. Born in 1890, he became king on 
the death of his father, King Constantine, 
in 1922. Just a little more than a year 
later, a revolution overthrew the kingdom 
in favor of a republic, and George was 
forced to flee. Since his father had also 
been forced to leave Greece twice, young 
George was neither very surprised, nor was 
he very anxious to regain his throne. In 
1935, when a group of monarchist army 
officers overthrew the republic, George re- 
turned to the throne. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica holds a unique place among 
the republics of Central America. Its 
political traditions have matured to the 
point where revolution of the palace type— 
that alters nothing but those in power— 
has become a rarity. Its people have 
achieved a relatively high standard of 
living, still well below that of the United 
States, but considerably above that pre- 
vailing in the rest of Central America. 

There are many reasons for the political 
and economic stability that distinguishes 
this second smallest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere republics. But one of the chief 
reasons is that the nation is composed of a 
large group of independent, self-reliant 
farmers whose initiative and skills have not 
been stifled by the evils of absentee land 
ownership that mark so much of Latin 
America. The Costa Rican peasant is not 
a mere farmhand but has his little patch of 
ground, part planted to coffee as a cash 
crop, part to corn and potatoes for home 
use. His plot of soil, high on the pleasant 
central plateau, does not enable him to live 
in luxury by any means. But it is adequate 
for his needs and, in owning it, he has a 
stake in the economic welfare of the nation. 
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UNITED STATES MOVES OUT TO COUNTER GERMAN THREATS 


The Expanding Theater of War 


The Roosevelt administration is defi- 
nitely of the opinion that recent events 
in the Balkans and in North Africa have 
brought the war closer to the United States. 
It sees a more urgent necessity than ever 
to reinforce Britain, to help her hold out 
in the Mediterranean if possible, and to 
help her win the vital Battle ofthe At- 
lantic. Unless these barriers in Germany’s 
path are maintained, particularly the At- 
lantic one which is considered decisive, 
the ability of the United States to defend 
the Western Hemisphere will be seriously 
impaired. Germany will have a_ base 
nearer to the lower part of South America 
than the United States. Atlantic shipping 
lanes, both in the north and in the south, 
will come under Nazi surveillance. The 
task of defending this hemisphere will be 
multiplied many times. 


U. S. Acts 


These are the reasons which led Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to take steps in order to 
counteract the German advance. The 
taking of Greenland under American 
protection, the opening of the Red Sea to 
American shipping, the increase in the 
shipbuilding program of this country, the 
transfer of Coast Guard cutters to Britain 
—these recent actions are all of a pattern. 
As Germany moves out of Europe, the 
United States moves its defenses forward. 

In coming weeks we may see a further 
development of this formula. It is sug- 
gested, for example, that American naval 
and air bases planted in Greenland will be 
used to bolster Britain’s Atlantic position. 
Planes and naval vessels operating between 
the United States and Greenland may help 
protect merchant shipping on this side of 
the ocean, thus taking part of the strain 
off the British navy. 

American merchant ships, moreover, 
may travel around the tip of Africa and 
enter the Red Sea, bringing supplies di- 
rectly to the British in Suez. It is a long 
way over this route but if a continuous line 
of ships should be used for this purpose, 
large quantities of supplies could be carried. 

It is recognized that either of these 
steps would involve great risks of war. It 
would be almost inevitable that American 
planes and naval vessels would come into 
conflict somewhere with the Germans, or 
that a merchant ship loaded with supplies 
would be sunk. Incidents would take place 
which might easily lead to open war. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Because of this danger the Roosevelt 
administration has been reluctant to take 
further risks. It has not yet decided to 
give naval and air protection to ships in 
the western Atlantic, nor has it actually 
sent ships into the Red Sea. It has only 
taken the initial steps which make such 
actions possible in the future. 

The administration is waiting for public 
opinion to develop on these issues. The 
President is reported to be unwilling to 
act until and unless he has a more solid 
backing of the public. He believes that in 
the near future the nature of the dangers 
which he sees developing will become clear 
to the people. He does not think that the 
nation is taking the situation seriously 
enough at the present time. 


Moment of Decision 


During the next few weeks; as events 
move forward relentlessly in the Balkans 
and Africa, we are likely to see an intensi- 
fication of the debate which has divided 
the nation since the outbreak of the war. 
For as time goes on, we seem to be drawing 
nearer the moment when we may either 
have to participate more directly in the 
war or concede the likelihood of a German 
victory over Britain. The hope that there 
will remain a middle road between these 
two extremes is rapidly diminishing. 

We shall hear it said by those who sup- 
port the administration that the longer we 
wait to resist Germany the more difficult 
the task will become—a task which they 
think cannot be avoided but only post- 
poned. The essence of this argument is 
that if Germany wins she will organize the 
entire continent of Europe under a new 
form of industrial and agricultural feudal- 
ism which will require the subject peoples 
of Europe to work for their German 
masters. They will be the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water for a mighty 
German nation. Germany will control the 
heavy industries and leave only light in- 
dustries, agriculture, and raw-material pro- 
duction to the conquered peoples. Under 
such organization Germany expects to pin 
her control on Europe and make it stay. 
The economic life and the trade of the 
continent will be hers to rule, and her 
influence will extend to Africa, to Russia, 
and to the Far East. 

The economic existence of the United 
States and of Latin America could not re- 
main unchanged in the face of such con- 


ditions, it is argued. Germany’s control 
over international trade would be such that 
this hemisphere would almost certainly be 
thrown into violent depression. Fascism 
in our own land would be the result. 
Along with this, war with Germany could 
not be avoided, it is argued. It is a mat- 
ter of history that each new gain for 
Germany simply paves the way for another 
step forward in a program of world-wide 
scope. The taking of Austria led to the 
conquest of Czechoslovakia; Czechoslo- 
vakia led to Poland; Poland to Norway, 
Denmark, and the Low Countries; and the 
Low Countries to France. If Britain falls, 
the way will be paved for larger steps. 
Hitler, the master of a continent, will try 
to reach out after other continents. He 
hinted at this a few days ago when he said: 
“A heavy year of conflict stands before us 
in which historic decisions of a unique 
scale will be made,” entailing “immeasur- 
able demands once again” on “our men- 
folk, our people of the German homeland.” 
Following their line of reasoning, sup- 
porters of the administration’s foreign 
policy think that the support of Britain is 
a matter of desperate necessity. Many 
of them now believe that even war if neces- 
sary should be accepted in order to bring 
about the defeat of Germany. It is better 
to fight now when we have friends, they 
declare, than to wait later and fight alone. 


Opposition 

Against this point of view is the solid 
opposition of millions of Americans to 
involvement in another European war. 
Memories of the last war, and its disillu- 
sioning aftermath, are too bitter for many 
to contemplate another military adventure 
beyond the seas. Many see this war as 
only a repetition of old struggles which 
need not concern the United States. 

Many of those in the ranks of the op- 
position, it is true, agree that a victory for 
Germany would have serious consequences 
upon the United States. It is because of 
the realization of what a German victory 
might mean that there is such widespread 
support for the aid-to-Britain program. 
The majority of the American people think 
that the United States should use _ its 
economic power to the full in the effort to 
destroy Hitlerism. 

But there is strong dissent to the argu- 
ment that economic power must now be 
supplemented by military power. Even if 


we threw our military strength into the 
conflict, it is argued, we could not turn the 
tide. We are too late. Those who support 
this view point out that Germany has easily 
and quickly gained mastery over most of 
Europe, and she is now by way of doing 
the same thing in the Mediterranean and 
northern Africa. They argue that the 
race is going against Britain and that the 
United States could not enter it in time to 
change the outcome. This country should 
give what help in the way of supplies it 
can to the British, but it is in no position 
to enter the war. Either Britain will win 
with this help, or she will lose. The 
United States cannot do more. 


Threat Overrated? 


Others opposed to direct intervention in 
the war think that the German threat has 
been overrated. They believe that Hitler 
faces a tremendous task in controlling all 
Europe. He will have to police every 
country, it is said, and will have to fear 
constant revolution. He will have troubles 
enough of his own, without wishing to 
attack or threaten the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

These arguments, both pro and con, 
have by now become well worn, but they 
will be heatedly repeated until a decision 
is reached in one way or another. Dra- 
matic developments in the war will under- 
score them as the situation in Europe 
becomes more grave. If, for example, 
Germany strengthens her position in Africa 
sufficiently to threaten Dakar, the United 
States may have to decide whether action 
should be taken to forestall a Nazi move 
to control the South Atlantic. If Spain 
and Portugal are overrun, or made to join 
the Axis, a similar question will arise over 
the Azores. These are serious and im- 
portant problems which may arise in the 
near future, and which, if they do, will 
put the foreign policy of the United States 
to a severe test. 
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x * x 

In a year’s time, the number of private 
airplane pilots in the United States has 
more than doubled. According to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, there were 
63,113 licensed pilots on January 1 this 
year, and only 31,264 on January 1, 1940. 

oo 


Centuries ago, someone in China dis- 
covered that hawks could be frightened 
away from his pet pigeons by attaching 
silver bells to the tame birds. A _ later 
practice was to carve bamboo flutes and 
attach these by metal rings to the tail 
feathers of the pets. The rush of air past 
the flying bird produced tones in the pipes 
of the flute. 
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some from government bureaus, and some 
from business—and creating inside the 
federal government the super-government 
which is responsible for the new titles and 
expressions that now dominate news stories 
from Washington—OEM, OPM, priorities, 
production planning, lend-lease adminis- 
tration, defense coordination, and so on 
almost indefinitely. 


New Defense Setup 


On this page you will find a chart which 
outlines the new defense setup of the 
government of the United States. The 
chart is somewhat simplified and does not 
show all the various subdivisions which 
have been created. But once you have a 
picture of it in your mind, you will find it 
much easier to remember what is meant 
by OEM and OPM, and how this emer- 
gency government works. 

At the top, it will be seen, is the Presi- 
dent himself. All the emergency powers 
of this group are in his hands. To that 
extent, all the divisions of this setup are 
extensions of his own personality. They 
investigate situations for him, advise him, 
furnish him with information when he 
needs it, carry out his orders, and some- 
times act on their own authority with his 
approval. They are responsible directly 
to the White House. President Roosevelt is 
the boss. 

Right by the President’s side, of course, 
are the cabinet and certain special bureaus 
which work with him. The War and Navy 
Departments, which overshadow all others 
at present, are in constant touch with him. 
So is the Treasury, which not only deals 
with financial problems of amazing com- 
plexity right now, but also controls the 
Coast Guard. There is, in addition, the 
Selective Service System, and the Federal 
Security Agency, under Paul V. McNutt, 
who looks out for problems related to 
health, welfare, and some defense activities 
at home. Members of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense of the United States 
and Canada, and a special board which 
wields control over exports of important 
defense material also share in this list of 
boards working directly under the Presi- 
dent. 


OEM 
Actually, however, the President has 
taken a small group of keymen from 


these posts and formed them into what 
might be called the inner emergency cabi- 
net. This is an unofficial group, and it is 
not entirely clear just who is included in 
it. In Washington it is generally believed 
to consist of Secretary of State Hull, 
Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of 
Navy Knox, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, and Harry Hopkins, who, 
after having served as a busy contact man 
between the President and his various 
boards, now administers matters  con- 
nected with the Lend-Lease Act. 

Although, as we have stated, this listing 
of names is purely unofficial, the inner 
cabinet acts directly through what is known 
as the OEM—the Office of Emergency 
Management. The OEM might be com- 
pared to a holding company. It is the top 
office of the defense setup, the office which 
coordinates and controls the various phases 
of defense activity. 


Directly under the OEM is an office 
which is almost as important, and which 
appears more often in the news. This is 
the OPM—the Office of Production Man- 
agement. It is important to keep the dis- 
tinction between these two groups clear. 
The OEM, as we have just stated, super- 
vises the entire defense program. The 
OPM is in charge of one vital phase of it 
—production. It is concerned only with 
real things—with plant capacity, aircraft, 
guns, machine tools, explosives, mineral 
ores, railway cars, rifles, trucks, tanks, 
and so on. Its job is to see that the right 
things are turned out with the greatest 
possible speed. To ensure they will be, 
William Knudsen, representing industry, 
and Sidney Hillman, representing labor, 
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have been placed in charge of OPM. And 
since production is the greatest problem 
at the moment, OPM is now probably the 
busiest of the government defense offices. 

Suppose the British want an immediate 
shipment of high-speed cutting tools for 
delicate work on their aircraft engines. 
The request comes to Harry Hopkins, as 
lend-lease administrator, and is perhaps 
discussed by the inner cabinet, depending 
upon whether it is important or not. There 
will be questions as to whether the tools 
should be furnished under the Lend-Lease 
Act, or whether the British should buy 
them outright, whether the need is urgent, 
and so on. Such matters are usually settled 
very swiftly. In this particular case the 
matter would be important, for there is 
still a bottleneck in the case of the ma- 
chine tool industry, and all orders must be 
placed with care. Factories which produce 
them are rushed to capacity. The problem 
of obtaining these tools, therefore, is a 
production problem, and it is naturally 
turned over to OPM. 

The Office of Production Management 
has three major divisions to handle a 
problem such as this, and almost all opinion 
in Washington today is that they handle 
them exceedingly well. First, there is the 
Division of Production Planning under 
John D. Biggers. This division is con- 
stantly studying the problems and layouts 
of the factories all over the country, mostly 
with an eye to future rather than present 
production. This division, if consulted, 
will turn over its recommendations as to 
where the tools can be best produced to 
the Division of Purchases, which is headed 
by Donald Nelson. This division negotiates 
directly with private firms. It is run by 
experienced businessmen who know how, 
where, and when to place contracts, what 
prices are fair and what are not, and how 
to handle matters with speed. 

Having turned over the contract—say, 
to a small machine tool plant in central 
Massachusetts, the purchase division keeps 
its fingers on the matter, but at this point 
a third, but still very important division 
of the OPM may come into the picture. 
This is the Division of Priorities, which is 
headed by Edward Stettinius, Jr. The 


priorities division decides what goods and 
what factories are needed most urgently, 
for which orders, and in what order. In 
this case, for example, it might find the 
plant in question is trying to fill two or 
three at once. The priorities division will 
decide which is the most pressing, and then 
give it the right of way before all others. 


Labor Problems 


But suppose production is held up by a 
strike? Suppose the manufacturer tries 
to secure a large profit by demanding a 
high price? Suppose the manufacturer 
cannot get enough workers because there 
is no place for them to live near his plant? 

In any one of these cases, if things be- 
come serious, the matter goes back into 
the Office of Emergency Management, 
where it is handled by one of the special 
boards set up to take care of just such 
cases. If a strike is holding up defense 
work, for example, the National Defense 
Labor Mediation Board, under Clarence 
Dykstra, will step in and try to persuade 
employers and employees to resume pro- 
duction at once, and then settle their dif- 
ferences by negotiation. (The OPM also 
has a labor division, but its chief task is 
to place skilled workers where they are 
most needed.) If a group of manufac- 
turers band together to raise prices, thus 
profiting on government contracts, they 
have to deal with Leon Henderson and his 
division on price stabilization and con- 
sumer protection—a group charged with 
seeing that neither the government nor 
the public suffers from profiteering. A 
Division of Defense Housing Coordination 
is responsible for seeing to it that houses 
are provided for defense workers. 

Also under OEM are boards to see that 
defense orders are not impeded by the lack 
of railway cars, ships, or motor trucks; to 
keep a watch on telephone, telegraph, and 
radio communications, to maintain smooth 
relations between the United States and 
Latin America, and to cooperate with state 
and local governments at home. 

Here, then, is a picture of the defense 
setup as it exists today. It is not a com- 
plete picture by any means. The structure 
is constantly undergoing change. Some 


boards are being merged, some are falling 
into disuse, new ones occasionally appear, 
and what is true one week will not be 
necessarily true the next. And matters do 
not always work out in practice the way 
they do in theory. 

Actually, there is a good deal of infor- 
mality in this structure. Most of the heads 
of the boards know each other personally, 
and do not wait for matters to clear through 
the central offices of the OEM or OPM. 
British commercial agents, for example, 
do not always deal through the lend-lease 
administration, as the chart indicates, but 
frequently go direct to the offices of John 
W. Biggers or Donald Nelson in the OPM. 
On the other hand, Leon Henderson does 
not always approach the President through 
the central office of the OEM, as he might 
be expected to on the basis of the chart. 
When something important comes up he 
is more apt to reach for his telephone and 
call the White House direct. 

In its early stages, the defense setup 
left a great deal to be desired. Even 
today, as it can be seen by anyone, mat- 
ters do not always go smoothly. The Na- 
tional Defense Labor Mediation Board has 
been unable to prevent strikes in defense 
industries, even though it has tried hard 
to patch them up once they were called. 

On the whole, however, the limited 
size, the compact organization, and infor- 
mality of the defense structure is ena- 
bling it to function more efficiently than 
many observers would have believed it 
could a few months ago. 
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bases in the Southern Hemisphere and 
of a possible Axis move against South 
America, has raised a question concerning 
the number of good ports to be found on 
the big continent to the south of us. That 
Rio de Janeiro has the finest harbor in 
the world is generally conceded, and since 
South America has no less than 14,000 
miles of coast line, it is often assumed that 
there are plenty of good ports along its 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Caribbean coasts 
In a recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Sydney A. Clark has some in- 
teresting observations on this question. At 
the conclusion of a trip around the con- 
tinent, he writes that there is not a single 
first-class harbor on the Pacific side north 
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of Puerto Montt, which lies 4,000 miles 
south of Panama, on the coast of Chile. 
Calao and Valparaiso did not impress him. 
Nor did the Caribbean ports, which he 
found to be little better. The Atlantic 
harbors are of particular interest, since 
they lie close to the coast of Europe, and 
nearer still to possible Axis jumping-off 
bases in West Africa: 

Atlantic ports, obviously the handiest to 
Teuton aggressors, are mostly of indifferent 
quality. Buenos Aires spends millions an- 
nually in port improvements and in dredging 
the muddy La Plata River, but on a recent 
visit I noticed that my ship, of only medium 
draft, was followed in and out of port for a 
hundred miles by a powerful Argentine tug. 
I inquired about this and was told that the 
craft was escorting us for the purpose of 
pulling us free in case we should get stuck on 
a mud bank. The largest ships, I learned, 
never attempt to ascend the estuary at all, 
but anchor off the resort of Mar del Plata, 
several hours from the Argentine capital. 

In all South America only Brazil has first- 
rate ports and plenty of them. The harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, of course, is the finest in 
the world, bar none. This being the case, 
Americans may be thankful that Brazil is their 
great and good friend. I refer to the people 
of Brazil. Governments of any of these coun- 
tries may conceivably trim their sails to 
catch favorable political winds, but I know 
from much going to and fro in South Amer- 
ica’s largest country that its people (barring a 
portion of the Italians and Germans in the 
south) are honest, open, enthusiastic friends 
of the United States. 


Unsocial Octopus 


For sheer ugliness, there is little in all 
marine life to rival the octopus, and his 
cousin, the squid. A soft, pulsating crea- 
ture, his waving tentacles radiate from a 
center which rises like a hood. His bright, 
cold eye takes in everything that happens 
in the neighborhood; his sharp beak dis- 
poses of whatever form of marine life 
the arms scoop in. When disturbed by 
something too formidable for his tentacles 
and beak to dispose of, the octopus folds 
like an umbrella and departs, but not be- 
fore having released a blinding cloud of 
inky fluid. He has no friends. 

So ugly is the octopus and his habits 
that people have talked about him with 
fascination for centuries. Imaginative an- 
cients pictured him as a giant, pulling 
down ships and lunching on their crews. 
Even today, according to the Bulletin of 
the New York Zoological Society, more 
visitors to the New York Aquarium ask to 
see him than any other fish. 

But the octopus is not easily to be seen, 
for in real life he is a very shy and retiring 
creature. Most of them are quite small, 
the giants sometimes measuring 28 feet 
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across being rarely found, since they in- 
habit the great depths of the Pacific. 
The average octopus lives in warm shallow 
water and breakfasts on nothing more sin- 
ister than crabs, shrimp, and various mol- 
lusks. He is, in fact, a type of mollusk 
himself, having lost his shell somewhere 
in the early processes of his evolution. 

The octopus does not like company. 
He will desert his own family at the 
earliest possible moment. He does not 
like other octopuses, nor does he like to 
be watched by strangers. For this reason, 
he often dies in captivity. The octopus in 
the New York Aquarium has kept out of 
sight for so long that people have accused 
the management “of keeping an octopus 
label over an empty tank,” according to 
the Science Digest for May: 

At rare intervals, however, there arrives at 
the Aquarium an octopus that does not 
insist upon hiding. . . . Henry Lee tells of an 
octopus . . . which learned to leave its tank 
at night, make its way along a wall to an- 
other tank in which were kept some small 
fish, help itself to one, then return to its 
own tank. 


Army Post 


In less than a year’s time, the nation’s 
Army forts and camps have mushroomed 
almost unbelievably in size. Now among 
the largest is North Carolina’s Fort Bragg, 
which was described in a New York Herald- 
Tribune dispatch as follows: 


When a visitor comes to Fort Bragg he is 
stunned by the immensity of the place. 
Stretching for mile upon mile over this roll- 
ing, pine woods country is a city which has 
become the military home of thousands of 
young men from New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and other sections of the East. 
It now houses 45,000 troops, and they are 
still arriving in a steady flow. In a few weeks 
the population will reach 67,000, and Fort 
Bragg will be the third largest city in North 
Carolina, exceeded only by Charlotte and 
Winston-Salem. 

All sense of proportion must be altered 
after a few hours at Fort Bragg. In touring 
the military reservation your guide will say, 
“There’re a few acres of trucks,” or “That 
hospital area covers 240 acres.” There are 
2,652 buildings in the fort. It is 11 miles 
wide and 27 miles long. The military reser- 
vation proper contains 122,000 acres, but there 
are also 100,000 acres of leased land to the 
south. It has the largest artillery range in 
the world, with room to fire a shell for 13 
miles and another 13 miles for it to bounce in. 


Reporting that this Army city was built 
in six months, the writer states that 29,000 
men were on the pay roll when construction 
was at its peak, and that buildings were 
completed at the rate of one every 32 
minutes. Into this construction project 
has gone 1,250,000 feet of lumber a day, 
and the total cost of Fort Bragg, when 
completed, will be $32,000,000. 


The Antarctic Ocean 


Another volume in the Oceans of the 
World series has been published and it 
maintains the standard set by Felix Ries- 
enberg in The Pacific Ocean, the first of 
the series to appear. The second volume is 








(From an illustration in “The Antarctic Ocean” by 
Russell Owen 

entitled The Antarctic Ocean (New York: 
Whittlesey House. $3) and is by Russell 
Owen, a newspaperman who covered the 
first Byrd Antarctic Expedition in 1929-30. 

There is no Antarctic Ocean on the maps, 
Mr. Owen points out. The waters that 
beat against the Antarctic Continent are 
from the southern portions of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans. But if a body 
of water may be known by its character- 


istics, no one can quibble at giving a 
specific name to the gale-swept wilderness 
of water that rims the Antarctic Continent. 


An ocean on which float icebergs 30 or 40 
miles long and 200 feet high, which is filled 
with pack ice in which many a ship has been 
crushed, and which is beset with gales that 
attain a velocity of more than 100 miles an 
hour, is worthy of a designation of its own 
even if the mapmakers have been unable to 
find a reasonable line of demarcation for it. 

{In this ocean] will be found winds that 
blow so hard that a ship under a steam 
engine going full speed ahead has been blown 
backward so that her wake has gone forward 
past her bow; winds that have coated a 
small ship with 200 tons of ice so that it 
nearly foundered; huge icebergs against which 
ships have been driven and by rare seaman- 
ship have fought their way free. . 

But this ocean has its moments of rare 
beauty. There are days in the [ice] pack 
when the wind howls through the rigging 
and the ship is motionless because the ice 
damps the sea, snow drifts horizontally be- 
fore the gale, and there is the feeling of being 
alone in a vast white sepulcher. There is no 
such isolation elsewhere in the world. When 
the wind dies down . and the mist lifts, 
the blue sky breaks through the clouds, the 
sun shines warm and comforting, and you 
bask in it as when a boy you sat in the sun 
against the barn in the first warm days of 
spring. Flashes of light come back from the 
uplifted icebergs caught in the pack glowing 
with color reflected from a sky that is like a 
magnificent batik of green and yellow and 
crimson and blue. 


Etiquette on the Job 


During spring months, thousands of 
students begin to look around for jobs. 
But no less important than getting a job 
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is staying on the job. An article in the 
current number of Nation’s Business offers 
some sound advice to employees on how 
to conduct themselves: 

Do not seek individual advantage, out 
of line with the advantage of others who 
hold the same place as you. 

Do not adversely criticize anyone in the 
presence of others. 

Give due credit, privately and publicly, 
to any other’s good suggestion. 

Do not go over the heads of others in 
your organization. 

If you must radically disagree with an 
associate and must actively oppose him, go 
over to him and tell him so first, and 
never work against him by “underground 
methods.” 

Do not hide a serious situation from 
your superiors, on the mistaken notion of 
shielding someone; and do not “snitch” 
on others in unimportant matters. 

Do not talk derogatively about your firm 
to outsiders, or disclose business secrets. 

Always give your best enthusiasm to 
your job to the very day you quit, regard- 
less of what the situation is. 

Try to understand the special difficulties 
and responsibilities of the person who is 
above you in the organization; you may 
have his job someday. 


Towering Event 


Most of us are apt to take the airplane 
for granted, an accepted part of present- 
day living. Rarely do we permit our 
thoughts to be arrested by the sight of a 
plane in graceful and effortless conquest 
of space. Raymond Clapper, reflecting 
upon aviation in a column in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, says that this conquest of 
the air is one of the “towering events” of 
history. It is completely changing our 
world. The real revolutionists of the 
modern era were not Karl Marx and Lenin 
but the Wright Brothers. It is their inven- 
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tion which has placed the British Empire 
in a desperate struggle for survival, which 
has made the power of present-day Ger- 
many possible, and which has made Amer- 
ican isolation impossible. Although the 
airplane is at the moment in the service 
of destructive forces, Mr. Clapper has no 
doubt of the benefits it will bring to man- 
kind in the future. 

That opportunity will come after this 
war ends. Aviation is where the railroad 
was in Lincoln’s day when, slow and 
wheezy, it just barely spanned the con- 
tinent. 

The airplane can be made [he writes] a 
potent police weapon for international peace 
if the surviving nations have sense enough to 
organize a peace. Its civilian uses can be 
multiplied infinitely. We shall have enormous 
facilities for manufacturing planes. We shall 
have thousands of pilots and mechanics. The 
plane can be made the common mode of 
travel. Its use for light freight can be ex- 
tended to revolutionize business methods. Air- 
plane travel can be made relatively safe and 
much cheaper and faster than it is now. 

Here is something for American enterprise 
to shoot at after the war is over. American 
leadership in commercial aviation already is 
established. As for future development, the 
sky is the limit. 


Lesson in Mexico 


Americans fondly think of themselves as 
being the world’s best salesmen. Whether 
this self-esteem is justified or not, the fact 
of the matter is that there are lessons to 
be learned by Americans who are observing 
selling practices in other nations. 

Along this line is an example cited by 
Elmer Wheeler, who writes “Take a Tip 
from the Latins” in the March Advertiser’s 
Digest: 

In old Mexico, recently, I learned about 
showmanship in selling by appealing to the 
emotions. The Latin sells with his heart. He 
romances about whatever he offers. He may 
touch your desires, your fancy, your senti- 
ment, your love (depending on his product), 
but always he blends the emotional with the 
practical. And this double appeal gets you. 

For example, as I was rushing out of a 
Mexico City hotel, a small-sized man held up 
a gardenia and said, “Buy it, sefior; it will 
make you teel important all day long!” I 
almost sprained my ankle twisting around to 
buy it when the full significance of the sen- 
tence struck me. I had several important calls 
to make, and I certainly did want to feel 
important. Fifty centavos! What a small 
price to pay for a full day’s importance. 


In Brief 


Among the famous builders of clipper 
ships nearly 100 years ago was Donald 
McKay of Boston, whose vessels held many 
records for their amazing speed. In fact, 
sailing vessels are known to have traveled 
more than 400 miles in one day in only 20 
instances, and 13 of these records were 
made by McKay’s speedy clippers. 

* *k 


Among the 110 kinds of liquids, in ad- 
dition to oil, which are transported by 
railroad tank cars in this country are milk, 
corn syrup, molasses, olive oil, turpentine, 
and various chemicals. 





Information Test Answers 
American History 
1. (d) Scandinavians. 2. 1863. 3. (c) Cor- 


onado. 4. (b) Cuba. 5. (d) France. 6. (a) 
Jefferson. 7. (b) Civil War. 
Geography 

1. (c) Greenland. 2. (b) Greece. 3. (d) 
Ireland. 4. (c) Broad desert. 5. (b) Cairo. 


6. (d) Indian Ocean. 


7. (a) Adriatic Sea. 





